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With a little-noticed stroke of 
the pen, Energy Secretary Hazel 
R. O'Leary last year retitled her 
department's Office of Classifica- 
tion the Office of Declassification. 
The move, far more than a name 
change, signaled a key shift in de- 
partmental policy. 

Since the Energy Department 
was founded in 1977, the Office of 
Classification has become a kind 
of cul-de-sac for official agency 
documents. Departmental reports 
were sent there routinely for sort- 
ing and, according to Energy offi- 
cials, a majority ended up in the 
classified basket. 

Bulging bigger by the year, that 
basket now holds 32 million pag- 
es — or three miles — of material. 
The office also faces an 18-month 
backlog in requests for materials 
under the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

Daunted by the pileup, O'Leary 
in December ordered the Classifi- 
cation Office to declassify all pos- 
sible documents in the basket and 
j make them available for public pe- 
rusal. She also changed the of- 
fice's name, adding the prefix 
“de." 

In the new Office of Declassifi- 
cation, located in an Energy De- 
partment outpost in Gaithersburg, 
staff members have already begun 
the reclassification process. Long- 
classified studies on people who 
were used as guinea pigs during 
Cold War radiation experiments 
were released and are now avail- 
able to the public in the depart- 
ment’s public reading room. 

“What is going on here is more 
than just changing the labels on 
documents," said Brian Siebert, 
director of the Office of Declassi- 
fication. “It is lifting off the veil of 
secrecy that has hung over us 
since the Cold War. We have long 
| taken the attitude that DOE ma- 


terials should not be made public. 
Now we have to reexamine that 
attitude." 

Siebert should know a thing or 
two about attitude changes. Be- 
fore taking over the department's 
declassification project, he was in 
charge of classification. O'Leary, 
impressed with his commitment 
to public disclosure, appointed 
him to the new job last year. 

“Some people used to take the 
knee-jerk approach that most ev- 
erything that came their way 
should be classified," he said. 
“Now we're declassifying more 
documents than we’re classify- 
ing," he said. 

Tm not against classification," 
Siebert added. “I’m against being 
excessive about it." 

The declassification initiative 
has won wide-scale public approv- 
al. Over the past three months, 
O’Leary and Siebert have called a 
series of meetings around the 
United States to get feedback on 
the plan. The sessions have been 
held from Seattle to Savannah 
River, Ga., and include communi- 
ty activists, scientists and Energy 
Department employees. 

“And everywhere the majority 
agree that the time has come for 
us to open our files,” Siebert said. 

Not everyone is enthusiastic, 
however. During a January meet- 
ing in San Francisco, for example, 
renowned physicist Edward Tell- 
er cautioned O'Leary to proceed 
carefully with her declassification 
plans. 

Many critics of declassification 
worry that the United States risks 
damaging its national security by 
allowing adversaries access to 
sensitive information, Siebert 
said. Others feel that the release 
of some material, such as docu- 
ments about radiation experi- 
ments, would open the depart- 
ment to increased criticism and 
perhaps lawsuits, he added. 

Siebert also feels strongly that 


files in some categories — such as 
nuclear weapon^ design and laser 
isotope separation — should re- 
main classified. 

How to respond to requests for 
some information, such as the 
amount of plutonium and highly 
enriched uranium in U.S. stock- 
piles, is the subject of debate 
among Energy officials, Siebert 
said. 

Opponents to declassification 
include a strong contingent of 
longtime Energy staff members. 
Some are voicing their objections 
openly. Shortly after O'Leary be- 
gan to make plans for her “Open- 
ness Initiative," a senior depart- 
ment official fired off a memo 
decrying the idea. 

O’Leary is pushing ahead with 
the plan nonetheless. In order to 
facilitate the initiative, she has in- 
creased staffing in the Office of 
Declassification from 33 to 46 and 
raised the section's budget. 

Still, the declassification pro- 
cess is slow. Before a document 
can be declassified, it must be re- 
viewed by a panel of weapons de- 
signers. They determine how sen- 
sitive a document is to the 
nation's national security. That 
committee, in turn, makes a rec- 
ommendation to the Energy De- 
partment. If the approval is grant- 
ed, the Office of Declassification 
reassigns the document to unclas- 
sified files. j 

Another reason the declassifi- 
cation process is slow is that not 
many people are trained in the j 
field, Siebert said. Some longtime i 
department staff members are un- 
dergoing retraining while others 
are being hired. 

With three miles of departmen- 
tal documents waiting to be de- 
classified, some critics have com- 
plained that it will take decades 
for the department to complete 
the job. But O’Leary, impatient 
with the process, has given Sie- 
bert until June to prepare some 
classified documents for unveiling. 

Siebert pledged to meet the 
deadline. Given the mixed recep- 
tion the initiative has received 
within the department, however, 
he is also trying to establish de- 
partmental guidelines so that the 
declassification process cannot be 
reversed. 

“I want to institutionalize this 
reform so that it will be main- 
tained under future administra- 
tions," he said. 



